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La logique morbide: i/analyse mentale. By N. Vaschide and C. 

Vurpas, preface by M. Th. Ribot. Societe d’Editions Scientifiques 

et Litteraires, F. R. de Rudeval et Cie., Paris, France. 

This small volume of 260 pages is a valuable contribution to the sub¬ 
ject of morbid introspection. Many there are who, interested in psycho¬ 
logical problems, are wearied to death by the self-analysis of their patients. 
This work is one of the few of its kind that has come to our attention 
and seeks to study this type of mental activity as an entity and to analyze 
its various features. 

The authors propose a classification which has many interesting 
features. They first separate the types of mental activity into those with 
diminished mental analysis and those of exaggerated mental action. They 
class under A, general paralysis and dementia as due to enfeeblement 
of mental images; idiocy and imbecility as due to imperfection of the 
association of images and of ideas. Mania presents a diminished type of 
mental analysis by reason of a too rapid succession of ideas in the field 
of consciousness; melancholia by reason of a profound perturbation of 
representation of mental images and ideas; and mental confusion as due 
to a disarrangement of association of images and of ideas; systematized 
delirium in which paranoid forms of mental disease may be classed is 
characterized by a fixity and uniformity of the direction and rendition of 
mental analysis. 

The book is more suggestive than convincing, but is well worth the 
reading. Jelliffe. 

The Mind of Man. A Text-Book of Psychology. By Gustav Spiller. 

The MacMillan Company, New York. 

The science of mind, the author says, must revolutionize the whole 
of philosophy. He holds that the determination of the nature of the 
mental processes and the nature of man will set at rest once and for all 
those discussions that have raged around a unitary conception of the uni¬ 
verse. Physical science and mental science will then no more form two 
independent and hostile camps, and speculative metaphysics will cease to 
exist, handing over many of its interesting problems to science. 

The author here gives us a volume of some 500 pages, divided into 
three parts, in which are considered first, the methods of the study of 
psychology, the general analysis of the individual features, and a special 
synthesis of the various forms of classification as applied to psychological 
phenomena. 

In an attempt first to place this book before our readers that they may 
understand its general scope and limitations, we may say that the author 
has followed the workers in the lines of general philosophy and meta¬ 
physics more than he has those of the workers in the realm of so-called 
physiological psychology. This has its advantages as well as its disad¬ 
vantages. Thus, on the question of introspection, after giving a complete 
discussion of the different opinions of various writers, he says that 
although, almost without exception, the testimony directly or by implica- 
cation against introspection as a good psychological method is crushing, 
his reply is as follows: “Retrospection is of necessity introspection, and 
if, therefore, introspection be impossible our minds are absolute blanks.” 

The introductory chapter on method is very interesting. After roam¬ 
ing the general field over, discussing many authors in their method of 
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approach to the general problem, he passes in review the various psycho¬ 
logical schools, the reflective, the physiological, etc. 

He holds that in each instance it has been found that the positive 
acquirements have been scanty to an undue degree, and this he attributes 
to the fact that psychologists have not, as a rule, put themselves in close 
touch with the scientific method. 

In part II., which makes up the greater part of the book, the subject 
of general analyses is taken up, and much stress is laid upon attention 
in its relationship to sensation. The author says that sensation, images 
and feelings do not exist apart from attention. He then takes up the 
differences of attention in the normal waking state, deliberate attention, 
abnormal attention, and the expanding and contracting of the field of 
attention. 

He identifies attention with cerebral change. Willing is divided from 
attention, and attention from willing, in that attention is always change 
while volition is not change, but only points to it. The relation between 
these two is that between being and becoming. He thus takes an entirely 
new point of view on this question. 

In chapter III. the question of habit, memorizing of facts, and the 
development of automatism is taken up. Judgment, early education, and 
the origin of thought is very clearly summarized. 

Chapter IV. deals with systems as need-satisfying, and here 
the general methods of thought, different facts of the combina¬ 
tion of thought are taken up. Expressed in the author’s own words 
he says: “Owing to the nature of the human structure, as determined by 
natural selection, needs tend to arise and to satisfy themselves, the methods 
of satisfaction being outlined in the normal and adapted organization. 
Under ideal conditions, given the need, satisfaction should follow at 
once, in which case there would be but one step in every process. Since, 
however, the human structure is imperfectly adjusted to its environment, 
the process of satisfaction or readjustment is frequently long, complicated, 
and unsuccessful, and that these more or less prolonged attempts at satis¬ 
faction or readjustment, embracing observation, memory, action and 
thought in every form, we call the process of need-satisfying.” 

In part III. special synthesis is taken up, and he believes the business 
of psychology to be an inquiry into the following facts: The nature and 
growth of needs; the range, the effectiveness, the liability to deterioration, 
to improvement or breakdown, which is to satisfy the needs: the process 
of satisfying needs; and the distinguishing forms of such processes. This 
is the generalization with which the author concludes his final chapter. 

There is a distinct freshness and vigor in the author’s presentation 
which jostles one as it were from the ordinary ruts of introspective psy¬ 
chology, although the general tendency is in this line. We can recommend 
it most heartily to our readers as something ingenious, fresh and sug¬ 
gestive. Brown. 

The Evolution of Man and His Mind. A History and Discussion of 

Evolution and Relation of the Mind and Body of Man and Animals. 

By S. V. Clevenger, M.D. The Evolution Publishing Company, 

Chicago. 

The author is known for his many works dealing with comparative 
physiology and psychology, spinal concussion and medical jurisprudence 
of insanity; and as one of the founders of the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease it gives us pleasure to welcome the present extremely 
interesting work. There are twenty chapters, in some 600 pages, which 
run from the consideration of the earliest man to the study of the highest 
types of social organization. 

In the early chapters the author discusses prehistoric man, those of 
the stone age, the dwarfs, the Turanians, the Africans, the Malays, the 



